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pared to the man's dynamic personality. The fact that Fox
was a Whig, and his political principles therefore diametrically
opposed to the King's, naturally enhanced his value in the
Prince's eyes, who became more and more the mouthpiece for
Fox's sentiments. Another friend of the Prince's at this time
was Sheridan, playwright and politician, one of those sought-
after companions whose mere presence winds up the tune of
life to a quicker rhythm. Edmund Burke was another friend,
but the relationship seems to have been chiefly political, and
there certainly could have been little in common between that
laborious patriot and the Prince.
When the Prince came of age in 1783 he was given an income
of fifty thousand a year, the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall
bringing him in about thirteen thousand more. He now lived
entirely at Carlton House. For Carlton House, now impalpable
as any dream, did once exist; for many summers the shadows
of its colonnaded facade barred the sunlight of Pall Mall. This
long fagade was opposite what is now Waterloo Place; behind
it was a great courtyard, at the back of which stood Carlton
House itself, a portico of immensely high pillars surrounding
the flight of steps that led up to the doorway. The Prince was
no sooner in possession than he conceived the delightful idea
of alteration and improvement, and from that moment the
sound of the chisel and hammer arose and, during his whole
life, there or elsewhere about his other houses, never ceased.
To create in this way by proxy was with him a passion, and
one for which the country had to pay in thousands. A twin
passion was racing, and he set to work to collect a racing stud
that was not to be outdone by any in England, the upkeep of
which was to cost him thirty thousand a year.
The Prince now took his seat in the House of Lords; the dress
he considered suitable for the occasion being a black velvet
coat ornamented with pink spangles, and shoes with red
heels. When the India Bill was in progress he attended the
debates in the House of Commons, but showed such noticeable
preference for his own party, that objections were raised to his
presence. An unfortunate fatality seemed to pursue him when-
ever he endeavoured to apply himself to anything serious,
In May of 1784 there was a general election following
the break-up of the Coalition Ministry in the previous Decem-
ber, The Prince was determined that Fox should have a seat
in the new parliament; the King was determined he should not.
Fox stood for Westminster, and during the forty days polling,
that constituency is said to have even surpassed in drunken